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For “The Friend ” 
Philip and Rachel Price. 

The remarks on courteous manners, dress, 
address, &¢., with which this number com. 
mences, from the pen of one, who is not a 
member of the Society of Friends, and who 
has had large experience in public life, and 
associated, on terms of intimacy, with the 
learned and polished of the land, are affection- 
ately commended to the careful notice of our 
younger members, with the earnest desire 
that their perusal may afford both instraction 
and profit. W. &. F. 


COURTEOUS MANNERS. 


The severest of trials to young Friends, 
when entering upon life, often is, to observe 
the simplicity of manners, dress, and address, 
of their religious Society ; and the conclusion 
is erroneously formed that its requiring; in 
these respects are inconsistent with a genteel 
training and a polished bebavior. It is true 
that the use of unmeaning compliments and 
fashionable manners would be irreconcilable 
with the views of Friends; but in respect to 
all that really constitutes the character of a 
true gentleman or lady, the training and prin- 
ciples of the Society should furnish the truest 
elements, in the benevolent impulses of the 
heart and the inculecated duty of doing unto 
others as we would have others do unto us, 
which will unquestionably imbue the feelings 
with a sincere kindness, and the desire to re- 
ceive and return a frank courtesy and respect. 
Having this spring to their conduct in social 
intercourse, the Society of Friends has always 


exhibited to the world bright examples of 


men and women, of pure morals, polished 
manners, and cultivated intellects, who would 
have felt at home and ranked high in the most 
cultivated and intelligent society in any age 
or country of the world, provided only it 
should be truthful, unpretendinyg, and virta- 
ous. Such in England were Penington, EIl- 
wood, Penn, Barclay, Fothergill, Collinson, 
Tooke, Allen, &c.; and in America, Logan, 
Pemberton, Emlen, Savery, Dilwyn, Waln, 
Cox, Whitall, Cope, &c. The law of Christian 
benevolence and love should, and ever will, 
induce gentle, kind, and courteous manners, 
and all beyond is idle ceremony and useless 
vanity. In short, goodness and intelligence 
will ever lead all the true graces in their train. 

In 1810, Rachel Price visited generally the 
meetings of the Western Quarter; and in 1812, 
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as a Yearly Meeting.” 


Sixth-day,” writes P. Price, “and I may sum 
up the whole by saying it was a very satis- 
factory meeting.” 
























of Westtown, and afterwards of their school 
at West Chester, the duties there devolved 
upon them, relieved Philip and Rachel Price 
from the service of distant travel. 
sphere of influence was, however, hardly more 
circumscribed. Children came to them from 
far and near, to experience from them the 
care and concern of earthly parents, and to 
sit under the teaching of a spiritual mother. 
The communion of feeling was promotive of 
the mutual happiness; for they loved the in- 
nocence and purity of youth, untainted by a 
knowledge of the evils of the world, and drew 
them unto them in the spirit of the Holy one, 


kingdom of Heaven.” 


town ; and besides an attendance at the places 
of worship, frequent family sittings, and read- 
ings of the Scriptares of 





deep humility and exercise of religious feel- 





















































those of Abington Quarter; with good satis- 
faction. In 1813, Philip Price went in com- 
pany with J. K. to the Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
being the first held there. It was a horse- 
back journey, and meetings were appointed 
by the way. The Yearly Meeting commenced 
with apprehensions that there would be “a 
want of qualified, discerning Friends, to con- 
duct the business of so important an assembly 
These apprehensions 
“The meeting closed on 


him,—“Couldst not thou watch one hour” 
with me? The keenest of reproaches, com- 
municated in love, was followed, as in the 
Divine example, by a benign forgiveness. 
With the stricken and disconsolate she was 
deeply sympathetic, and most affectionate in 
her appeals that they should turn to the true 
and everlasting source of comfort ; and often 
did she repeat to such the invitation of the 
Divine Master, with the sanction of her own 
heartfelt experience,—‘‘ Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me ; for lam meek and lowly in heart; 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls ; for my 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 

At no period of life, and under no circum- 
stances, did the children of these affectionate 
parents cease to be the objects of their Chris- 
tian care and deep parental solicitude. Those 
who adopted professions, did so not under a 
prohibition, yet without their “cordial appro- 
bation.” In the legal profession, it was ap- 
prehended, there could ba little quiet peace of 
mind to be enjoyed, in the midst of strife and 
contention ; that tempta'ion would arise to 
make causes appear difficult to enhance the 
fees; and that while “ sensible,” as remarked 
in a letter to one of the sons, “there is no 
profession by which a man may raise himself 
in the public estimation more conspicuously, 
it might lead away from that true Christian 
dignity which is so much supz2rior to all this 
world can confer. Though the happiness and 
comfort of my beloved children has always 
been an object of my most ardent desire, and 
I have endeavored to promote it as far as was 
in my power, and have wished to leave them 
very much t» choose fur themselves such oc- 
cupations as would accord with their own 
views, yet I have always desired they might 
be content with the humble walks of life, in 
which there is much less temptation to depart 
from those principles which we must practise, 
if ever we expect to secure that peace and 
felicity which can only be attained thereby.” 
* * «Notwithstanding we have been much 
comforted in a belief that thou hast intended 
to regulate thy conduct by the strictest in- 
tegrity and morality, fears will be excited 
from thy continual exposure” to adverse in- 
fluences. This is an instance of repeated ex- 
pressions of parental regard and wisdom of 
one of the best of fathers, pointing to the true 
sources of haman happiness and dignity. One 
rule given by him at the outset of professional 
practice, cannot be too often inculcated on 
young beginners—“ always to have the client’s 
money ready when he calls.” 

While the subjects of this memoir were al- 
ways friendly to the cause of education, and 
devoted much of their lives to its promotion, 


were not realized. 


During the years of their superintendence 


Their 


who said “suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
Meetings of worship 
were regularly held in the house at West 


ruth, took place in 
the school, at West Chester. On such occa- 
sions, and to her latest age of over eighty 
years, Rachel Price spoke under emotions of 


ing, as in the discharge of a duty she could 
not disobey and obtain the peace of mind her 
soul coveted. Her power of voice was not 
great, but gentle and pathetic in its tones, 
and sweetly in unison with the affectionate 
appeals made to her hearers. She dwelt upon 
the Divine precepts of our Saviour,—His love, 
His sufferings, and sacrifice, with an intense 
sympathy and love. She held in view His pro- 
mise to return as the Comforter and spiritual 
visitor to the souls of men; admonishing the 
young to heed His gentle knockings at the 
door of the heart, and the whisperings of the 
still small voice of love, offering its divine 
counsels for safe guidance through a world 
beset with temptations. Though it should 
demand continual watchfulness, and the road 
be straight and narrow, yet it was with the 
promise that all His ways were ways of peace, 
and all His paths paths of pleasantness. With 
more than the yearning of a mother’s affec- 
tion, she would gather them beneath the en- 
folding wings of Gospel love. It is remem-|it was in regard to the education of the heart 
bered with contrition by one of her sons, who that they were ever most solicitous. They 
had absented himself from ber on an occasion| well understood the risk there constantly is 
of religious worship, that the solemn language |that the learning of the head may be at the 
came sorrowfully to her mind in reference to|expense of that teaching of the heart which 
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it was the great and unceasing purpose of|be arboreous, yet if deprived of it he will keep 


their lives to foster. In regard to those sons 
who had chosen the learned professions, their 
anxiety in this respect was intense, and their 
warnings frequent and solemn. They per- 
ceived the danger incurred of a yielding to 
the suggestions of an absorbing ambition, and 
that even the laudable desire of being suffi- 
ciently learned to be skilful and reliable, 
might exact so much time and so fully occupy 
the mind, as to become too exclusive an en- 
gagement, and leave the more precious seed 
and germs of the heart to wither, exhausted 
of their needful support. Ambition they knew 
to be a barren soil for the growth of the gentle 
affections, and the reasoning faculty they be 
lieved often to be impoverishing to the growth 
of religious life. 


———_s+e——_ 


For “The Friend ” 
The American Elk. 

Of the American Elk, sometimes called 
Wapiti Deer (Cervus Canadensis), J. D. Caton 
remarks, in his book entitled “ The Antelope 
and Deer of America,” that he has kept them 
in domestication for more than fifteen years, 
and has had in all more than one hundred in- 
dividuals, all of which were raised on his 
grounds, except twelve. At the time he 
wrote, he had between forty and fifty. He 
Bays : 

‘“‘ But few quadrupeds in our country have 
occupied a wider range than the American 
Elk. He was found in every part of the pre- 
sent United States and in northern Mexico ; 
and was abundant in both Upper and Lower 
Canada, and in Labrador. In the interior, he 
was found as far north as the fifty-sixth or 
fifty-seventh degree of north latitude; but I 
cannot find any evidence that he ever went 
so far north on either coast. 

“Our Elk preferred the woodlands or the 
mountains, and only inhabited the prairies in 
limited numbers. Like the bison they fled 
before the approach of civilization and sought 
safety in seclusion, as much as_ possible, 
though they remained in mountainous re- 
gions and in deep forests, long after the bison 
had been driven away by the occasional pre- 
sence of the white man. 

“From necessity they no longer abandon 
a country on the first appearance of the white 
settlers, for now scarcely any place is left for 
them to flee to, where they will not hear the 
report of the hunter’s or the miner’s, or the 
herdsman’s rifle. They are now sometimes 
met with not far west of the Missouri River 
in secluded places, along the borders of the 
streams, coming down from the far off moun- 
tains, as well as along the broken foot-hills of 
the Rocky Mountains; and high up, on the 
main ranges, the Elk are still to be found, 
sometimes singly, and sometimes in consider 
able bands. 

“‘ The flesh is fine flavored, but differs from 
all other venison. It is more nutritious than 
any other meat of which I have knowledge. 
A hungry laboring man is satisfied with about 


beef. This nutritious quality of the flesh of 
the Elk is first alluded to by Lewis and Clark, 
and is fully confirmed by my observations. 
“This animal is the most promiscuous con- 
sumer of all the deer. All the grasses and 
most of the weeds within his reach are taken 
freely, and the leaves and twigs of all the de- 
ciduous trees are alike enjoyed. A consider- 
able proportion of his daily food he desires to 


turned, their ears were all thrown back ina 
in good condition on herbaceous food alone. |threatening way, as if to challenge any other 
“In winter, he will take the coarsest food ;|dog to invade their grounds. All this time, 
even that which the ox and the horse rejects,}the bucks took no part in the affray, and 
he eats freely. manifested little interest in the result. They 
‘‘They are gregarious in their habits both| walked down the lawn, elevated their heads 
in a wild and domestic state, although they |and looked earnestly if not wisely,—that was 
do not keep in close clusters like sheep, orjall. The chase began scarcely a hundred 
gather generally in large droveslike the bison. | yards from where we sat, or rather stood, for 
They are more separated in summer than in|in an instant all ran to the window to see the 
winter. exciting sport, and so we had the best possi- 
“The mother has a strong affection for her|ble opportunity to observe the habits of the 
young, and will defend it with great energy.|animal under such circumstances. 
Their greatest antipathy is dogs, andif one} “On another occasion, as I was studying 
gets into the park, they harry him with a|the herd in the east Park, alarge pointer dog 
terrible ferocity. The does show this dispo-|found a passage under the fence, and went 
sition to the greatest extent; but the bucks|ranging through the grounds in a character- 
generally join in the chase, and the whole herd |istic way, when he espied some of the buck 
go tearing away at a rattling pace through |elks, which had strayed a little to one side, 
the brush or across the open space, uttering|and started for them with great fierceness. 
their fierce squeal in a way that might frighten | Although their antlers were then hard, the 
a lion. If the unfortunate cur is overtaken |suddenness of the onset frightened them at 
before he can make his escape, a single blow |first, and they trotted in towards the herd, 
from the fore foot of the leading doe crushes |laying their ears back. The moment the does 
him down, and he is trampled to death in a|saw the dog they charged upon him with im- 
trice. If they see a dog through the fence, |petuosity, upon which that dog admitted that 
their combativeness is at once aroused, and|he had no further business in the park, and, 
they will rush toward him and strike the fence |aided by the shrubbery, he succeeded in effect- 
terrible blows. The dog generally leaves at|ing a safe retreat, which I did not regret. 
their first bidding. The whole herd of forty or fifty joined in the 
“ As I was sitting at breakfast, one beauti-|hunt, the backs in the rear, but all with their 
ful morning in August, the blinds of the bay-|ears forward, as if their only purpose was 
window which overlooks the South Park|speed, without a hostile thought; but the 
being open, I saw a flock of the common deer| noise they made as they crashed through the 
rush up the bank from the densely wooded |brushwood was like the rushing of many 
ravine, their flags aloft and spread to the|waters. As is always the case, on such occa. 
utmost. With astonishing leaps they ran|sions, the hair of the white patches on the 
towards the gate, where they were most likely |rump became elevated like the bristles on the 
to find protection. They were closely followed | back of a boar at bay. 
by a villainous cur, which gave a yelp of ex-| “In my grounds the Elk have learned to 
citement at every leap. Barney, the keeper, |come to the call, though in the summer time, 





had opened the gate from the North Park, to 
allow the elk to come down and show them- 
selves to some guests, and there was the whole 
herd clustered around the gate,—the bucks, 
with their scarcely grown antlers still in the 
velvet, and probably a dozen females, with 
their young by their sides. The moment 
they heard the dog, the does projected their 
ears directly forward, stretched out their necks 
and started for that dog with an earnestness 
which proclaimed that they meant business, 
while the deer shot through their open ranks. 
The moment the cur comprehended the situa- 
tion, he wheeled and ran as never cur ran be- 
fore. It was the most exciting and laughable 
chase I ever saw. The pursuers gained on the 
pursued, but there was the sheltering thick 
shrubbery of the ravine close by, where was 
his only safety. The exultant cry of pursuit 
had been followed by the short quick yelp of 
despair which escaped the dog at every bound, 
while he would turn his head first to one side 
and then to the other, to watch the progress 
of the pursuit, the danger of which was be- 
coming more and more imminent every mo- 
ment, as the leading doe was already close 
upon him, and had commenced making des- 


which, had it hit him, would have ended a 
worthless career. But this was in fact his 


when the weather is warm and the pasturage 
\is abundant, the keeper may call till he is 
|hoarse, before one will get up in the cool 
shade, but when the weather gets cooler, they 
will come towards him in a slow, lazy walk, 
but after the frost has come, and they have 
had a few tastes of maize (an old one will 
crunch an ear ten inches long, and an inch 
and a half in diameter, without making two 
bites of it), they answer with alacrity though 
halfa mileaway. The whole herd will start 
at first quite leisurely ; presently, one or two 
will strike a trot, when all will do so, except 
the young ones, which break intoaran. The 
pace is increased by all, till they reach a bluff, 
or ravine, when all break into a furious run, 
and come thundering down the cliff like an 
avalanche. When you see forty or fifty Elk, 
more than one fourth of them having huge 
antlers, come rushing down towards you, you 
feel glad there is a good fence in front of you. 
Sach a sight is worth going many miles to 
see,” 





——_~+e——_—_ 


Selected. 
Thomas Story’s Early Experience. 


Again, having been concerned in writing a 
half the amount which would be required of| perate passes with her fore feet, any one of| settlement for a gentleman, upon the marriage 


of his daughter, and at his house in the coun- 
try on that occasion ; after the ceremony was 


salvation, since by striking too soon the elk|over, and dinner upon the table, the priest 
lost ground, and just as he was about to re-|said what they called the grace; wherein he 
ceive the fatal blow, he gained the cover and| gave thanks for their creation, redemption, 
shot into the thicket, where the advantage |sanctification, &c., to which I paid no respect, 
was all on his side, and thus he escaped; but} keeping on my hat all the time because it was 
I never heard of that dog having been seen |a dead form, and that neither the priest him- 
in those grounds again. When the does re-'self, nor any of his company seemed to have 
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any real sense of what he said. As soon as 
dinner was over, a fiddler began to play, and 
up started the priest, and taking one of the 
young women by the hand, fell to dancing 
very merrily. I being in the room, and under 
heaviness, some others of the company could 
not take the liberty the occasion called for in 
their way ; and expecting I would not stay 
long, forbore. Nor could the priest make 
much of his dance ; for the load upon my mind 
was to be left among them before I departed, 
and I only waited a proper occasion, which 
was soon Offered ; for the priest’s dance going 
on heavily, he left it, and came to me, where 
I was sitting quietly, and would have had me 
dance with one of the young women. Then 
I took the opportunity to tell him that I had 
observed his grace, and what he had said be- 
fore the Almighty and the company so very 
lately ; giving thanks for hiscreation, redemp 
tion, sanctification, &c., and so very quickly 
after to fall into such behavior as did not con- 
sist with sanctification and redemption, de- 
noted his very great insensibility of the import 
of his own words. 

Then he clapped himself down on a seat, 
and began to befend the use and innocence of 
music, which at that time was not the most 
offensive part, and said that king David used 
music, yet was a prophet greatly beloved of 
God, and wrote the Psalms, owned by Christ 
as of divine authority. I replied, that David 
employed his music in holy hymns and spirit- 
ual songs to the Lord, according to the dis- 
pensation then in being; but that afterward, 
some airy persons, such as the priest himself, 
had invented unto themselves instruments of 
music like unto David’s and used them in 
their profane revellings, as he and his com- 
pany were then doing; and therefore a pro- 
phet of God, by divine authority and direc- 
tion, cried out, ‘‘Wo to them that chant to 
the sound of the viol, and invent to themselves 
instruments of music like David;” and thou 
being in that practice, the wo is upon thee 
also. Upon this I was very easy, and left 
him sitting silent, and the company in some 
surprise; and wishing them all well, I de- 
parted in peace and great tranquillity of mind. 

My delight was continually in the truth, 
and I desired no company but of Friends, and 
frequented meetings on all occasions; where 
my heart was frequently tendered by the 
truth, and it often reached and affected others 
by me, and sometimes very much: so that I 
became very dear to Friends, and they to me. 
And as that tenderness was an involuntary 
ministry, being an operation of the spirit 
without words, I found for some time great 
satisfaction and safety in it. Desiring to see 
Friends in some other places, I went a short 
journey with Andrew Taylor, a powerful and 
able minister in his day, of an affable and 
cheerful temper, and one of my particular 
friends. On the Ist day of the 1st mo. 1692, 
a meeting was appointed at Sunderland to 
begin about the middle of the day, and we 
being obliged, by reason of the high wind, to 
go round by Newcastle, it was put off till 
evening; which proved a very comfortable 
time of enjoyment of the good presence of the 
Lord ; with which my heart being plentifully 
furnished, it greatly tendered me and bathed 
me in a flood of tears, from divine melting 
love, and had the like effect over the meeting ; 
and this happened in time of silence. After 
this Robert Wardell, a ministering Friend, at 


- whose house we lodged, spoke some sentences; 


XUM 


by which I perceived he thought I should| worth. This kind of hazardous adventure 
have uttered some words by way of public/has charms for some minds, especially those 
ministry at that time. Bat I did not appre-|of a reckless disposition, and those who wish 
hend my time was then come for that service,| to acquire a fortune without the equivalent 
and it had the same effect and peradventure, | labor and patient effort. 

more than if I had uttered words; for it was} The mining regions furnish their full pro. 
a ministration of the Word by a more imme-| portion of cases, where selfish covetousness 
diate operation, and a great mystery. After/leads to fraud and deceit; and too often to 
the meeting many Friends came to me, and|violence. In the earlier days of this camp, 
expressed so much love and respect as gave|the owners of the Pocahontas mine, on going 
me occasion to consider what could be the}to their work one morning, found it in pos- 
reason of it, for they were all strangers to me, | session of a body of armed men, who had been 
and I to them; and being but a child in the| hired for the purpose by a party who had set 
knowledge of the invisible operation of the|up a claim to it. These kept possession for 
word of truth and its effects by instruments in; some time, till in a drunken spree they com- 
a way of silence and sympathy, [ had looked} mitted some outrage which aroused the in- 
at its effects only in myself for my own strength | dignation of the community, who drove them 
and consolation, and yet could not but observe|over the mountains. The original owners 
that when truth broke in upon me in an emi-|then resumed their work. Such attempts to 
neot manner, with which in other places I|seize by force, instead of submitting any dis- 
had been often favored before, it affected the| pute to the slower arbitration of the law, 
living part of the meeting the same way, at|bave been frequent in the first development 





the same time; and it is clear to my under- 
standing by experience, that thereis a commu- 
nication of divine love through the one Spirit, 
and that unspeakable, among the sanctified in 
Christ, at this day, as well as in time past; 
and that in a state of holy silence, as the mem- 
bers of Christ sit together in their heavenly 
places in him. 








of new regions ; and have led to much loss of 
life. 

The population of the mining camps or 
towns is very variable. There are a certain 
number of business men; and besides these, a 
body of adventurers who float about accord- 
ing to the excitement of the hour. The town 
of Rosita is supposed now to number 1200 










inhabitants—some hundreds having drifted 
away in the last yegr, principally to the San 
Juan district. 

When at Pueblo, we met with a Methodist 

During our stay at Rosita we visited some} minister who had been resident here; and 
of its silver mines. The lodes, or thin strata,} who had left on account of heart disease, to 
in which the metal is found, intersect the por-| which these elevated spots are peculiarly 
phyritic rock of the mountains; as if a split| liable, owing to the thinness of the air. He 
had been made in the latter, and foreign ma-| gave us the name of the person who had tem- 
terial injected. These lodes are very steeply| porarily taken his place. We found his sub- 
inclined, and some almost vertical. The rock| stitute willing to assist in arranging for re- 
of which they are composed is quite unlike|ligious meetings. He was descended from 
the surrounding masses. In most cases, it is} Friends, his grandfather having been 4 mem- 
only a small part of the lode that contains|ber. Notice was spread for a meeting on the 
enough silver to pay for smelting the ores.) evening of 6th mo. 8th; but during the pre- 
This rich part is called the “ pay-streak.” In| vious night and morning, a snow storm cover- 
one mine which we entered, and which has|ed the ground to the depth of eight inches or 
as yet been but slightly worked, the lode was} more. The darkness of the evening and the 
from two to four feet wide, and the pay-streak|slusby, unpleasant walking were quite dis- 
from three to six inches. This, the only| couraging, yet quitea numberattended. They 
valuable part, was largely composed of sul-| behaved with great propriety, and showed no 
phate of barytes, mingled with iron and cop-| restlessness during the time of silent waiting 
per pyrites, and grey copper. The silver is| which preceded and followed the vocal com- 
mostly found in combination with these,| munications. They were reminded of the 
though there are some films of native silver ;| disappointments that often attend the pursuit 
and a portion of the black sulphuret of silver,|of worldly riches; and were encouraged to 
which is esteemed the richest of their ores. | seek for Heavenly treasures which none need 

The Rosita ores are not very rich ; but the} fail to obtain. The necessity of being washed 
softness of the rock, and the ease with which! and prepared for admittance into that king- 
it is worked, in part compensates for this de-| dom, where nothing that is impure or unholy 
fect. One bundred ounces of silver to a ton|can ever enter, was enforced ; and their atten- 
of ore is considered quite good ; and I suppose} tion turned to the light of Christ which shines 
is above the average. There are but three|in the hearts of all men, and which will lead 
mines here which are worked to any extent|in the right path those who obey its draw- 
or profit. These are the Pocahontas, Hum-|ings. The mercy of God was magnified, which 
beldt and Virginia. Though hundreds of| visits and revisits ; and seeks to draw into the 
claims have been located, yet most of them|fold of Christ, those who have wandered far 
are undeveloped, or have been found worth-|down the broad way that leads to destruction. 
less. The owners are nearly all poor men,} It was a good meeting, and tended to re- 
who take out a little ore, which is sold to the|animate our drooping faith. At the close, 
smelting works; and endeavor to put their} notice was given for another meeting on First- 
openings in such a shape as to tempt some|day afternoon. 
“ tender foot,” as they term the inexperienced,} Our tarriance here for several days, has 
to purchase them at a high price. It is very| opened the way for the distribution of tracts 
difficult, or impossible, to determine in ad-|and books; and for some interesting conver- 
vance, whether a vein will prove valuable; or|sations. Among others, we met with an 
whether the cost of procuring the silver it|elderly man, a Methodist, who said he had 
contains will be greater than the product is!been a professor of religion for forty years. 


For “The Friend,” 
A Visit to the Rocky Mountains, 


(Continued from page 46.) 
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He had a high esteem for the Quakers, and 
thought they maintained their ground better 


than most other denominations; for many of 


these, he suid, had slidden back from the 
purity and zeal of their better days, into pride 
and sin. Alas! thought I, he little knows the 
weakness and failings that are to be found 
amongst us. 

Most of the land in Colorado is devoted to 
pasturage, and is altogether unenclosed. The 
large stock owners depend on branding and 
ear-marking, to distinguish their own cattle. 
During the year, those belonging to different 
owners become much mixed, especially in the 
winter; when many of the animals seek shel- 
ter among the timber of the mountains. This 
has led to the practice of making every spring 
what is termed a “round-up.” A large body 
of men, sometimes two or three hundred, drive 
the cattle from an extensive section of coun- 
try intoone locality. The calves are branded 
with the same marks as their mothers, and 
then each stockman separates his own and 
drives them to the range of pasturage under 
his control. J. W. 

(To be continued.) 


Remembering Jesus Christ.—A good old minis- 
ter who died in this country in 1807, at nearly 
ninety years of age, had lost his recollection 
and been long incapable of engaging in public 
services. Towards the ¢ast days of his life 
he was removed to the house of a beloved son, 
where he was attended to with the most filial 
affection. On the evening before his death a 
neighboring minister visited him, bat he did 
not know him. Being told who he was he 
answered: “No, I do not remember any such 
person.” His beloved son was introduced to 
him ; but no, he did not know him. “I do 
not know that I have a son,” said the good 
old man. In short, his memory was so im- 
paired that he knew none of his family or 
friends about him. At last he was asked: ‘“‘ Do 
you not remember the Lord Jesus Christ ?” 
On this his eyes brightened ; and attempting 
to lift his hands in the hour of death, he ex- 
claimed: “Oh! yes; I do, I do! I remember 
the Lord Jesus Christ! He is my Lord and 
my God, by whom I hope to be saved!” May 
not we be assured that the gracious Redeemer 
of sinners will not forsake those who thus re. 
gard him with a love that even the decay of 
nature cannot destroy? Blessed are they that 
put their trust in him ?—Arvine’s Cyclopedia 
of Moral and Religious Anecdotes. 


A pleasant writer tells of a Texas gentle- 
man who had the misfortune to be an unbe- 
liever. One day he was walking in the woods, 


reading the writings of Plato. He thought 
to himself: “If 1 could only see plan and 
order in God’s works, I could be a believer.” 
Just then he saw a little “Texas star” at his 
feet. He picked it up, and thoughtlessly be- 

an to count its petals. He found there were 

ve. He counted the stamens, and there 
were five of them. He counted the divisions 
at the base of the flower, there were five of 
them. He then set about multiplying these 
three fives to see how many chances there 
were of a flower being brought into existence 
without the aid of mind, and having in it 
these three fives. The chances against it 
were one hundred and twenty-five toone. He 
oe that was very strange. He examined 
another flower, and found it the same. He 
multiplied one hundred and twenty-five by 


| these exact relations of numbers. 
ithe ¢hances against it were thirteen thousand 
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itself to see how many chances there were 


against their being two flowers, each having 
He found 


six hundred and twenty-five to one. But all 
around him there were multitudes of these 
little flowers, they had been growing and 
blooming there for years. He thought this 
showed the order of intelligence, and that the 
mind that ordained it was God. And so be 
shut up his book, picked up the little flower, 
kissed it, and exclaimed: “Bloom on little 
flowers ; sing on, little birds ; you have a God, 
and I have a God; the God that made these 
little flowers made me.”—Bright Side. 


Selected. 
Lord, I hear of showers of blessings 
Thou art scattering full and free— 
Showers the thirsty land refreshing ; 
Let some droppings fall on me— 
Even me, even me, 
Let Thy blessing fall on me. 


Pass me not, O gracious Father ! 
Sinful tho’ my heart may be; 
Thou might’st leave me, but the rather 
Let Thy mercy fall on me— 
Even me, even me, 
Let Thy mercy fall on me. 


Pass me not, O tender Saviour ! 
Let me love and cling to Thee; 
I am longing for Thy favor ; 
Whilst Thou’rt calling, oh, call me— 
Even me, even me, 
Whilst Thou’rt calling, oh, call me. 
Pass me not, O mighty Spirit! 
Thou can’st make me blind to see; 
Witnesser of Jesus’ merit, 
Speak the word of power to me— 
Even me, even me, 
Speak the word of power to me. 


Pass me not! Thy lost one bringing, 
Bind my heart, O Lord, to Thee; 
While the streams of life are springing 

Blessing others, oh, bless me— 
Even me, even me, 
Blessing others, oh, bless me. 


For “The Friend.” 
Observations on the Rise of the Society of Friends, 
and the character and labors of George Fox. 


(Conclude? from page 43.) 


“George Fox remained in London during 
the succeeding months of that year [1654 ;] 
busily engaged in attending the meetings of 
Friends, preaching to the multitudes that 
thronged them, and also making use of the 
pen to express his opinions and feelings on 
many points. He put forth an address, ‘To 
all professors of Christianity ;’ another to 
‘All that follow the World’s fashions.’ He 
also wrote an address to the Commissioners 
whom Cromwell had appointed to be ‘ Triers 
of Ministers,’ and an exhortation and warn. 
ing to the Pope, and the Rulers of Europe. 
He went a second time to Whitehall, where 
the court was; and to those of the family 
whom he saw, to the officers, and those that 
‘were called Oliver’s gentlemen, who were of 
his guard,’ he ‘ Declared the word of the Lord, 
and that the Lord was come to teach his peo- 
ple himself.’ Some in the family were con- 
vinced; and George tried to have another 
interview with Oliver, but failed. 

“E. Burrough, F. Howgil, and several other 
ministers of note, had been laboring assidu. 
ously, and, as has been before stated, large 
numbers had been gathered to the principles 
of Friends, and many meetings were held in 
different parts of the city. George says, ‘So 


great were the throngs of people, that I could 
scarcely get to and from the meetings for the 
crowds, and the truth spread exceedingly.’” 

“ A letter from Alexander Parker to Mar. 
garet Fell, will give the reader some idea of 
the state of things in that city at the time, 
and the field of service in which other Friends 
were engaged. ‘Our dearly beloved George 
Fox is yet in this city (Third month, 1655), 
and I know little at present of his removing. 
The work is great, and many are daily con- 
vinced. We have seven or eight meetings on 
First-day, and all are pretty quiet. F. Howgil 
and E. Burrough had a great dispute with 
the chief of the Baptists on the Third day of 
this week, and on Fourth-day, another with 
two of the chiefs of the Water Buptists. Many 
of their hearers who are not satisfied, came, 
and some Friends, and the power of the Lord 
was over them; though they are a very wise 
and subtle generation, yet the Lord, by his 
wisdom in weak ones, confounds and over- 
turns them. A great shatter is among all the 
forms and gathered Churches—as they are 
called—and many are inquiring after trath.’ 
‘Concerning our Friends in Northampton, 
they all continue in prison, as far as I know; 
Yorkshire Friends have lately been with them, 
and have supplied their necessities. Those in 
Bedford, likewise continue [in prison.] And 
for Friends at Norwich, they are all released 
| but Christopher Atkinson. John Stubbs and 
William Caton were with uslast week. They 
are sweetly carried on in the work of the 
Lord, and are much strengthened ; they went 
back again towards Dover. John Slee and 
Thomas Lawson went into Sussex. John 
Wilkinson and John Story are going west- 
ward. Thomas Salthouse and Miles Malhead 
are about Bristol, and lack nothing ; por any 
Friends; for as they come . here, if any 
want, our friends Francis and Edward supply 
them. The charge truly is great, but our 
desire is to make it as easy as possibly we 
can. Here are in this city many precious 
Friends, and they begin to know George ; 
though at the first he was strange to them, 
and one thing they all take notice of: that if 
George be in the company, all the rest are, for 
the most part, silent; which they did much 
wonder at.’” 

“ Friends, as has been seen, were called on 
to stand as witnesses of the great truths that 
there was but one Head in the church and all 
true believers stood on the same footing; that 
none should attempt to lord it over the heri- 
tage, but should be ensamples to the flock ; 
that Christ alone made the ministers in his 
church, and dispensed other gifts for the edi- 
fication of the body; that as He died for all, 
so He also had given to every one a measure 
of his Spirit ; which was for a guide and rule, 
and which, as it was obeyed, would bring 
salvation to the soul; that the Scriptures were 
the words of God, but not the Word; that the 
true knowledge and application of them was 
to be known only through the Spirit which 
dictated them; and that the Gospel must be 
freely preached, as it was freely received; 
therefore, that tithes, and all exactions for 
religious services, were unlawful, and unau- 
thorized by Christ. These Gospel truths 
struck at the root of all State authority and 
all exclusive superiority of any class in the 
church militant; destroying the wide dis- 
oo men had made between clergy and 
aity. 

“In those days of religious disputation and 
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latitudinarian assumption, many sects had 
sprung up; some of which avowed licentious 
principles, and manifested great turbulence 
and disregard of civil government; claiming 
to be restruined by nothing but their own 
will and wishes. These differed altogether 
from Friends, who, while they taught that all 
should be led by the Spirit of God in order to 
become the sons of God, always maintained 
that that Spirit would never sanction either 
doctrines or practices that were contrary to 
the Holy Scriptures; and that it was a duty 
to yield obedience to civil government in 
everything that did not interfere with the 
allegiance which man owes to his Creator. 

“ But their principles were not understood, 
nor yet the religious origin of their testimony 
against the ordinary mode of salutation, the 
refusal to take off the hat asa mark of respect 
to man, and the use of the Scriptural language 
of thou and thee toa single person. There- 
fore it is not to be wondered at, that many 
goodly men, such as Judge Hale, should have 
classed them, at first, with other sectaries 
which were really inimical to the government, 
and willing to promote disorder throughout 
the country. Judge Hale afterwards came to 
know them better, and to esteem them very 
differently ; and Justice Hotham, who was no 
Friend, but who knew how many were run- 
ning into extravagance and almost unbridled 
license in their religious professions, declared 
emphatically, that ‘If God had not raised up 
this principle of Light and Life, which George 
Fox preached, the nation bad been overrun 
with Ranterism, and all the justices in the 
nation, could not have stopped it, with all 
their laws:’ because, said he, ‘They would 
have said as we said, and done as we com- 
manded, and yet have kept their old princi- 
ple still; but this principle of Truth over- 
throws that principle, and the root and ground 
thereof.’” 





Selected. 


Noah’s Ark, 


Was the ark built by Noah the first exam- 
ple of naval architecture? did the art of the 
shipwright originate in this remarkable struc- 
ture? We think not. It is scarcely credible 
that man had been so long upon the earth 
without discovering some means of floating 
on the rivers or on the seas. Are we to think 
so low of the state of the arts among the an- 
tedilavians—with all the peculiar advantages 
they enjoyed—as to suppose they had not 
discovered an art known in modern times to 
the most savage and barbarous nations? In- 
deed, the instructions given to Noah for the 
making of the ark are so general as to imply 
that they were addressed to one who knew 
how to work out the details. These instruc- 


tions do riot enable us to define the form of 


the vessel, or to have more than a very ob- 
scure notion of its arrangements. This is be- 
cause we lack the previous knowledge which 
Noah and those who wrought with him pos- 
sessed, and which enabled them with the very 
same instractions to produce the intended 
fabric. 

It is remarkable that the Pheenician an- 
nals ascribe the origin of the ark to the fifth 
generation—just in the middle period between 
the creation and the deluge. According to 
that account the discovery took place in this 
manner: “ Usous having taken a fallen tree, 
and broken off its boughs, was the first who 
dared to venture on the seas.” 















Let us look to the description : “‘ Make thee 


an ark of gopher wood.” This is generally 
understood of the cypress tree. ‘Chambers 
shalt thou make in the ark ;” these chambers 
were doubtless cells or stalls for the different 
kinds of animals, and it appears from what 
ensues that these cells were arranged in three 
stories. ‘And pitch it within and without 
with pitch” — probably bitumen, the sub- 
stance of all others best adapted to exclude 
water. ‘And thus shalt thou make it: the 
length of the ark three hundred cubits, the 
breadth of it fifty cubits, and the height of it 
thirty cubits.” These dimensions will pre- 
sently be noticed. “A transparency shalt 
thou make to the ark ;’ not “a window,” but 
collectively the means of admitting light, and 
at the same time excluding water. Had the 
antediluvians the knowledge of glass? The 
word may, however, mean translucency mere- 
ly, and not necessarily transparency. It does 
however, indicate something shining. The 
words of the next sentence but one, defining 
that the door was in the side of the ark, in- 
dicate that the translucency, or series of win- 
dows, was at the top—and it was indeed 
needful that it should be very high, to prevent 
the waves from breakingin. “And to a cubit 
shalt thou reduce it at the top,” is a difficult 
phrase. We are not sure that we understand 


and if, at the worst, it were at times driven 
before the wind, acting upon the vast surface 
it presented, no great harm could come of 
this—as by striking against shores or rocks 
—seeing that all the world was under water. 

The form, therefore, usually given to the 
ark by painters, who have in view its progress 
through the waters, is probably erroneous, 
and is framed to meet conditions which did 
not actually exist. That figure is, indeed, in 
itself preposterous, and contrary to all the 
rules of naval architecture; we see nothing 
to prevent us from conceiving that the ark 
was shaped something like a house, secured 
upon a strong raft-like floor. 

It is right, however, to observe, that “ the 
ark of the covenant,” which was certainly a 
chest, affords no ideas which can aid our ap- 
prehension of the structure of Noah's ark. 
The words are altogether different in the ori- 
ginal—one being TE8AH, and the other aRuUN. 

Whatever be our ideas as to the form of the 
ark, there is no question but that its dimen- 
sions were well adapted to the object in view. 
There were formerly some experiments-ried 
in Holland and Denmark, with the same pro- 
portions of parts. About 250 years ago, in 
particular, a Dutch merchant, named Peter 
Jansen, caused a vessel to be built for him in 
the same proportions as (bat of smaller dimen- 


it; but it seems to mean that the roof in which gions than) Noah's ark : it was a hundred and 
a translucency was set sloped to a ridge of|twenty feet long, twenty broad, and twelve 


about a cubit wide. 
the ark shalt thou place in the side thereof.” 
This shows clearly that it was not a decked 
vessel. The door must have been of some 
size to admit the larger animals, for whose 
ingress it was mainly intended. The door 
was no doubt above the highest draught mark 
of the ark, and the animals ascended to it 
probably by a sloping embankment. A door 
in the side is not more difficult to pnderstand 
than the port-holes in the sides of our vessels. 
Yet the sacred writer is aware of the apparent 
danger of a large door in the side, and there- 
fore satisfactorily relieves our anxiety by in- 
forming us “that the Lord shut him in ;” and 
in all ages he whom the Lord shats in is safe 
indeed. “With lower, second, and third 
stories shalt thou make it;”’ which shows 
that no space was wasted in this vast fabric ; 
but every cubit of its enormous area, from 
floor to ceiling, was laid out in receptacles for 
the various animals. In all probability, the 
larger animals were kept in the lower floor, 
and the birds in the upper. Such is the des- 
ae of the ark. 

f its shape nothingis said. But we have 
the dimensions : taking the cubit at the usual 
estimate, these give it the length of five hun- 
dred and forty-seven feet; the width of ninety- 
one feet two inches ; and the height of forty- 
seven feet two inches. This is nearly three 
times the size of the largest British man-of 
war, and to make a vessel of these collossal 
proportions—a floating world—must clearly 
have required no small amount of practical 
as well us scientific knowledge. 

The proportions simply as stated, suggest 
the idea of an immense oblong square box or 
chest, and many have thought that this was 
its actual shape. They consider, it seems to 
us rightly, that the ark was not framed for 
any other purpose than to float safely, and 
keep steady upon the waters. It had not 
necessarily to make any progress from point 
to point; it may be doubtful if it had even to 
contend with strong winds or heavy waves ; 
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and whil» his work was in progress, it was re- 
garded as the enterprise of a fanatical vision- 
ary, and he was exposed to quite as much 
sport and derision as Noah himself could have 
encountered. But it was afterwards found 
that a vessel like this was well suited to com- 
merce in times of peace, as it would take in 
a third part more lading than any other ves- 
sel, without requiring a greater number of 
hands. Accordinyly the name of Navis Noa- 
chica, was, by some, given to this kind of 
vessel. The account of this matter is pre- 
served in a letter written to Peitrus Rinerus, 
who married the daughter of the person who 
built this vessel on the supposed model of 
Noah’s ark, for Jansen, and which is to be 
found in one or two old books on Noah’s ark. 
In one of these works the author Reyher, 
states that the like experiment hus been made 
in his own country; and affirms that the kind 
of vessels called Fleuten or “ Floats,” have 
almost the very same proportions as the ark. 
— From “ Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustrations.” 


“And the doorway of|deep. Jansen happened to be a Mennonite ; 





For “The Friend.” 


“ Across Africa.” 
(Continued from page 45.) 


Cameron’s intention was to purchase canoes 
at Nyangwé and follow the course of the 
Lualaba to its junction with the Kongo and 
thus reach the west coast. Butall his efforts 
to procure canoes failed: the natives would 
not part with them in exchange for anything 
excepting slaves. These he did not possess 
and, with the spirit of a true Englishman, 
would not procure them even for the purpose 
of exchanging them for canoes, with which 
alone he could expect to explore the unknown 
sources of the Kongo. He was therefore com- 
pelled to take another route by which he 
hoped to reach lake Sankorro, which was de- 
scribed to him as a large body of water 250 
miles to the west, and through which the Lual- 
aba was said to flow. Here he hoped to meet 
with better success in procuring canoes with 
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which to accomplish the remainder of his} potatoes, and laid waste fields of unripe corn, 
journey. But be was again disappointed, and|out of sheer wantonness. In the villages 
instead of making what might bave been a|where they camped they cut down bananas, 
comparatively short, easy, and important/and stripped oil-palms of their fronds for build- 
journey of valuable discovery, to the coast, |ing their huts, thus doing irreparable injury 
he was obliged to enter upon a laborious|to the unfortunate inhabitants.” 
march of more than a year through the jun-| “The consequences of this system of living 
gles of Africa. on the country were to be seen in the entire 
After leaving Nyangwé, he says, “for some/absence of women and children, goats, pigs, 
days we journeyed through a fairly populated|and fowls from the open villages. Only a 
country, with large villages of well-built and|few men remained in them, in the hope of 
clean huts disposed in long streets, with bark-| guarding their huts against being plundered, 
cloth trees planted on each side. All the|but their presence was of little avail. 
streets ran east and west, but the reason for| ‘‘ While this plundering and looting was 
this custom I was unable to discover. The/carried on in the open, none ventured to sepa- 
people seemed friendly and the chiefs usually |rate themselves from the caravan when pass- 
brought small presents of corn or dried white|ing through the jungle, for it was reported 
ants—which are eaten here with porridge as|to be full of armed men, who would cut off 
a relish on account of the scarcity of animal|stragglers, and according to rumor, kill and 
food—and they were perfectly satisfied with |eat them.” 
very small presents in return. During their march they were accompanied 
“The ants are caught in rather an ingeni-| by slave hunters who drove the poor captives, 
ous manner. A light frame-work of cane or|which they had taken, with them. Of one 
twigs is built over a large ant-hill, and covered | party of fifty-two women Cameron remarks: 
with leaves cleverly fastened together by|‘ these poor, weary, and foot-sore creatures 
sticking the midrib of each into the one above| were covered with wales and scars, showing 
it. A very small entrance is left open at the|how unmercifully cruel had been the treat- 


bottom, and under this is dug a round hole a| ment received at the hands of the savage who 
jcalled himself their owner. 


foot in diameter and two feet deep. When The misery and 
the winged ants come out of the hill ready to}loss of life entailed by the capture of these 
migrate, they all make for this entrance andy women are far greater than can be imagined 
hustle cach other into the hole, where they|except by those who have witnessed some 
lose their wings, and are unable to get out.|such heart-rending scenes. Indeed the cruel- 
In the morning they are collected by the|ties perpetrated in th® heart of Africa by men 
natives, who smoke them over slow fires to|calling themselves Christians, and carrying 
preserve them.” the Portuguese flag, can scarcely be credited 

At Kilumba, about 750 miles in a straight|by those living in a civilized land; and the 
line from the west coast of Africa, Cameron was/| government of Portugal cannot be cognizant 
detained several months, waiting for a cara-|of the atrocities committed by men claiming 
van to start west. It was under the charge/to be her subjects. To obtain these fifty-two 
of a native Portuguese named Alvez, a slave|women, at least ten villages had been de- 
trader of the most cruel type. He was in the/stroyed, each having a population of from one 
dominions of king Kasongo, a man of des-|to two hundred on about fifteen hundred in 
potic and ferocious character, There is per-jall. Some may, perhaps, have escaped to 
haps no other portion of the earth where such | neighboring villages, but the greater portion 
dreadful cruelties are practised, and the com-| were undoubtedly burned when their villages 
mon and usual condition of the people is so| were surprised, shot while attempting to save 
terrible. Might only gave right, and the|their wives and families, or doomed to die of 
strong oppressed the weak in every possible|starvation in the jungle unless some wild 
manner, forcibly reminding the reader of the| beast put a more speedy end io their miseries. 
declaration that “the dark places of the earth| “Only a small portion of the slaves taken 
are full of the habitations of cruelty.” He|by the caravans from Bilhi and the West 


says: “I was astonished to see Kasongo ac- 
companied by a large number of mutilated 
men, and was still more so on finding that 
many had been thus mutilated simply for 
caprice, or as an instance of his power. His 
jidus Achates had lost hands, nose, ears, and 
lips, in consequence of fits of temper on 
Kasongo’s part ; but notwithstanding having 
experienced such cruel treatment at his mas- 
ter’s hands, he seemed to worship the ground 
he stood upon. Several others equally badly 
maimed were scarcely less remarkable for 
their devotion.” ; 

In the Sixth mo. 1875, Cameron started 
from the dominions of Kasongo to pursue 
his journey towards the west. Of bis com- 
panions in travel he says: ‘the conduct 
of Alvez’s people was disgraceful. They 
attacked any small parties of natives whom 





Coast reach Benguela, the greater part, more 
especially the women, being forwarded to 
Sekélétu’s country in exchange for ivory; and 
it is not improbable that some of these even- 
tually find their way to the diamond fields, 
among the gangs of laborers taken there by 
the Kaffirs. 

“ Nevertheless I am convinced that more 
are taken to the coast near Benguela than can 
be absorbed there, and that an outlet for them 
must exist. I am strongly of opinion that, 
in spite of the unremitting vigilance of the 
commanders of our men-of-war, and of the 
lives and treasure that England has expended 
in the suppression of this inhuman traffic, 
many slaves are still smuggled away, possibly 
to South Africa or the West Indies.” 


Dr. Chalmer says: “ The greatest man is 


|H. Handley. 
ithe person of whom it is related, was not a 


they chanced to meet, and plundered their/he who chooses the right with invincible 
loads, though these consisted chiefly of dried|resolution, who resists the sorest temptations 
fish and corn, which were being carried as a|from within and from without; who bears the 


For “ The Friend.” 
Circular of the Bible Association of Friends in America, 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the Annual Queries to be answered pre- 
vious to the general meeting of the Associa- 
tion on the 7th of Eleventh month, the Cor. 
responding Committee would press upon 
Friends, who have been engaged in the dis- 
tribution of the Holy Scriptures, the import- 
ance of furnishing full and accurate answers 
to all the Queries, and of forwarding their re- 
port seasonably to the Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making dona- 
tions to Auxiliaries, the Board are guided in 
deciding what number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments shall be sent to each, by the informa- 
tion given in its report. Hence those Aux- 
iliaries that do not report in time, are liable 
to be left out in the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and for- 
warded ; and their receipt should always be 
promptly acknowledged. 

Address John S. Stokes, No. 116 N. Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Samvuet Bert e, 
CuHARLEs Raoaps, 
JAMES WHITALL, 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philada., Ninth mo. 1877. 
QUERIES. 

1. What number of families or individuals have been 
gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures by the 
Auxiliary during the past year ? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have been 
sold by the Auxiliary within the past year? 

3 How many members, male and female, are there 
belonging to the Auxiliary ? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside within 
its limits ? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your 
limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures 
in good clear type, and on fair paper ; if so, how many ? 

6. How many members of our Society, capable of 
reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably 


j be disposed of by sale within your limits ? 


8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to supply 
those within its limits who are not duly furnished with 
the Holy Scriptures? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would it 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratui- 
tously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family ? 

10. What number would be required in order to fur- 
nish each member of our religious Society, capable of 
reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to pur- 
chase it? 

11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on 
hand ? 


Bombardment of Copenhagen. 
The following anecdote is related by an 
eye-witness, a lieutenant in the navy, J. W. 
There is reason to believe that 


member of the Society of Friends, though he 
might be of the same principle with them on 
the subject of war. This does not detract 
from, but gives additional force to, the fact 
related of him. 

At the last siege of Copenhagen, being then 
a young midshipman on board his majesty’s 
ship Valiant, I was particularly impressed 
with an object that I saw three or four days 
after the terrific bombardment of that devoted 
place. 

For several nights previous to the sur- 


tribute to Kasongo. 


heaviest burdens cheerfully ; who is calmest/render of Copenhagen, the darkness of the 


_ “Any cultivated spot they at once fell on/in storm and most fearless under menace night was ushered in with a tremendous roar 
like a swarm of locusts, and, throwing down and frown; whose reliance on truth, on virtue,'of guns and mortars, accompanied by the 


their loads, rooted up ground-nuts and sweet 


on God, is most unfaltering.” 


whizzing of those destructive and burning 
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engines of warfare—Congreve’s rockets. The|sure of thy duty, both to thy generation, and| earth fail, those above expand and send forth 


dreadful effects of this destructive warfare|to the Lord thy God, the bountiful Author of 
were made visible by the brilliant lights in|all our sure mercies. 


the city. 


Do not think, my dear 


Soon did the blazing houses, and |friend, that now thy very dear companion is 


the burning cottages of the laboring poor,|removed to his place, I bave no doubt, in the 


illuminate the heavens. 


The wide-spreading | gracious Church Triumphant, that thou hast 


flames, reflected on the water, showed a forest | to do but to sit down and lament his 


of ships, all assembled round the city for its|loss. 


destruction. 
commenced, and every woman and child fled 


his would be a poor return for the 


When the bombardment had /favor of having had his company for many 


years. It would be a poor return of gratitude 


from the destructive shell, shot, and rocket,|to Him who hath loved us, and washed us 
and from the burning and falling houses, a|from our sins in His own blood. No, no, my 
little child was seen running across the street |dear friend, we are accountable for ourselves 
for shelter, it knew not where ; when a rocket, |for all the favors, for all the mercies, for all 
flying through the street, killed in its way,|our time, and for the talents we have received 


the poor innocent. 


O Britain, queen of na-|to occupy with ; and nothing but faithfalness 


tions! mother of such manly sons! are these|and diligence in doing the will of God from 


thy works? 


After several of these horrific|the heart, and making a sacrifice of our own, 


nights, the Danes gave up their arsenal, and|will ever enable us to give in our accounts 


all it contained, to the English. 
after, walking among the ruins, consisting of 


Some days | with joy. 


There is no combination of circumstances, 


the cottages of the poor, houses of the rich,|or peculiarity of situation in which we can be 
manufactories, lofty steeples, humble meeting-|placed, wherein it will be safe for us to lay 
houses; in the midst of this broad field of|down plans for our own movements or cir- 


desolation stood one house—all around it was|cumscribe our own path. 


“ Lord, what wilt 


a burnt mass—this stood alone untouched by|Thou have me to do?” is expressive of that 


the fire—a monument of mercy. 
house is that! I asked. “That,” said the in- 
terpreter, “belongs to, and is occupied by a 
member of the Society of Friends; he would 
not leave the house, but remained in prayer 
with his family during the bombardment.” 
Truly, thought I, the hairs of thy head were 
numbered. “He has been a shield to thee in 
battle ;” “a wallof fire round thee;” a bright 
and shining witness of that care our Lord and 
Saviour has over those who follow peace. 
“ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall 
be called the children of God.” It is the ex- 
ample of the Prince of Peace; and all who 
follow him need not and will not, fear the 
puny arm of man. 

It will be well with the rightequs in those 
times.—Select Miscellanies. 


oe 


Letter of John Thorp. 
Manchester, 12th mo. 20th, 1802. 

My Dear Friend,—Were it not that I havea 
fixed disapprobation to dabbling and quackery 
in diseases of the mind as well as body, thou 
wouldst probably have heard from me in this 
way before now; but I know that wounds, 
however skilfully treated, even under the 
care of the best physician, must bave time to 
heal, and inward stillness and quietness cer- 
tainly confribute much to this desirable end. 
But in looking at thy situation with some de- 
gree of solicitude and desire for thy preserva- 
tion in the way of holiness and peace, there 
arose some sentiments in my mind, that I 
thought it would be best, in the freedom of true 
friendship, 1 had almost said iu the liberty of 
the gospel, to communicate. 

We are told, by an Authority which we are 
both willing to acknowledge, that “ all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God,” and are willing to manifest their love 
by their obedience ; if so, the late painful, or 
deeply trying event which thou hast experi- 
enced, is one of those “all things,” which the 
Lord Almighty would bless and sanctify to 
thy spiritual improvement, thy increasing re- 
finement, and perfect purification; and then, 
the little time thou mayest have to stay, will 
be abundantly blessed, both to thyself and 
others, by giving thee an opportunity, through 
Divine help, of filling up more fully the mea- 


Selected. 


Whose |state of mind we should aspire after; and to 


be able to pray “not my will, but Thine, O 
Lord, be done,” in me and by me, in my house 
and in my family, on earth as it is in Heaven. 
This is the acceptable state which the Lord 
will bless. Ob! that our dwelling might be 
here, where holy help would be afforded to 
walk before Him with acceptance in that 
way which He hath cast up for us. As I be- 
lieve it has been thy care (and will now be 
thy comfort) beyond many others, to please 
and honor him whom the Lord gave to be thy 
husband, so now it hath pleased Him who doth 
all things right, to remove him to a better 
country and inheritance; that which I wish 
for thee my dear friend, is that thou mayest 
cleave more closely, devote thyself more en- 
tirely to Him, who is a husband to the widow, 
the orpban’s only hope, the God in whom the 
fatherless find mercy ; and then, I know He 
will guide thee continually and “ satisfy thy 
soul in drought,’ and thou shalt be as a 
watered garden. He will be thy support and 
thy counsellor. He will bear up thy head 
above the troubled waters, and will enable 
thee to lift up to Him the hands which are 
ready to hang down, and to confirm the fecble 
knees; for blessed forever be His holy name, 
it is his delight to do good to those who love 
him, and whose dependence is on Him alone. 
Thus it is in my heart, from the fountain of that 
consolation which is in Christ-Jesus, to speak 
comfortably to thee, and to encourage thee in 
the name of Him who is “touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities,” to trast in His 
name; and then he will bless thee and thy 
children with thee, and enable thee to fulfil 
all His will. 

I am, with true love to thee and all thy 
dear children, in which my wife unites, 

Thy affectionate friend, 
Joun Tuorp. 





We feel oppressed when kindness after kind- 
ness is poured in upon us by man and no op- 
portunity presents itself of rendering any re- 
turn. Would that we were equally moved 
by receiving benefits from God and yielding 
Him no token of thanks.—Maria Hare. 


>. 


How pleasant, as our sphere below in every- 


thing narrows, to feel that when things on!door of my lips.” 


their roots in deepening strength.—M. A. 
Schimmel Pennick. 





THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH 29, 1877. 





Three times in the course of each year our 
members hear and give written answers in 
their meetings to the query, whether “tale 
bearing and detraction are discouraged” by 
them in their intercourse with each other. 
There is a tendency in the mind to give di- 
minished heed to oft reiterated and familiar 
truths, unless stimulated to watchfulness by 
a full appreciation of their practical import- 
ance, and a disposition to apply them to our- 
selves individually, so that we have often 
feared lest the guard this interrogatory is in- 
tended to cast around our daily lives and con- 
versation, may fail of its object through in- 
attention. We think it is a strong proof of 
the wisdom which guided the framers of our 
discipline, that so important and practical a 
question as this, should have been thus fre- 
quently brought before the attention of the 
church. There is, perhaps, no subject of con- 
versation so generally interesting as the con- 
duct and character of our acquaintances. 
This is natural, and may be quite innocent. 
Yet it is a painful, but patent truth, that in 
the unrenewed nature there is a zest and life 
in detecting and speaking of the faults of 
others, rather than in commenting upon their 
virtues. If we recur to the subjects of con- 
versation when in the company of our friends, 
how often will most of us have to confess that 
the foibles of some, and the misconduct of 
others, formed the staple of a good deal that 
was said. 

Those in publicstations in Society are often 
freely criticized in the presence of children 
and general company, in anything but the 
spirit of that charity which ‘‘thinketh no 
evil;” and their influence is not unfrequently 
greatly impaired by careless or thoughtless 
remarks on their failings. If a Friend is sup- 
posed to differ from the speaker in his views 
relating to Society affairs, the temptation is 
strong to represent such an one to others in 
disparaging colors, rather than to labor in 
private with him to restore him in the spirit 
of meekness to what we conceive to be the 
Truth. The apostle James speaks of the 
tongue as “a fire, a world of iniquity,” “an 
unruly evil, full of deadly poison,” and further 
lays down this standard whereby we may 
gauge our attainment in religion. “If any 
man among you seem to be religious, and 
bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his own 
heart, this man’s religion is vain.” How many 
of us, if tried by this criterion, might find our 
profession of religion “vain?” “ Where envy- 
ing and strife is, there is confusion and every 
evil work: But the wisdom that is from above 
is first pure, then peaceable, gentle and easy to 
be entreated; full of mercy, and good fruits.” 
How watchful, how prayerfal then should all 
be, that our ‘‘speech be always with grace, 
seasoned with salt,” that we may “show out 
of a good conversation our works with meek- 
ness of wisdom!” David prayed thus fer- 
vently for preservation on this hand: “Set a 
watch, O Lord, before my mouth ; keep the 
Did we keep under a sense 
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of our constant need of care in this particular, 
and when about to engage in conversation 
with any one, or to enter a company, raise 
such an aspiration as the Psalmist did to pre- 
pare for the responsibility of uttering words 
by which we shall be justified or condemned, 
how much tale-bearing and detraction, what 
‘idle words,” registered for a future awful 
account, would be nipped in the bud; and 
instead thereof “being rooted and grounded 
in love,” we should let “all evil speaking be 
put away from us with all malice, and be 


kind one to another, tender hearted, forgiving 
one another, even as God for Christ’s sake |at 93 


hath forgiven us.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—President Hayes and wife, and 
several members of the Cabinet, are engaged in an ex- 
tensive visit to different sections of our country. Dur- 
ing the past week they have visited Louisville, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga, Knoxville and Atlanta, at which 
places the citizens, irrespective of party, have united in 
giving them a very cordial reception. 

A general storm has been for some time prevalent 
along the Gulf coast and throughout the Cotton States, 
causing considerable damage. It is accompanied by 
high winds and a heavy rainfall. At New Orleans and 
vicinity, about *200,000 damage has been inflicted, and 
at Galveston it has been nearly as great. In Alabama 
the rain was so great, that the Black Warrior river, it 
is said, suddenly rose 63 feet, sweeping away all the 
crops in its valley, including 30,000 bales of cotton. 

The Sioux and Arrapahoe Indian delegation are ex- 
pected to arrive in Washington in a few days, and a 
council will probably be held with them there. 

The whaler Abbie Bradford, arrived at St. Johns on 
the 11th inst., having on board the captain and crew, 
21 in number, of the American whaler, A. Houghton, 
of New Bedford, Mass., which was lost about the mid- 
dle of 6th mo. last, during a severe storm in Hudson’s 
Bay. 

A furious snow storm prevailed on Mount Washing- 
ton on the 21st inst. 

The registry statistics in San Francisco show that her 
voters comprise 25,042 foreign born, and only 22,633 
native citizens. 

The Mayor of Fernandina, Fla., has published a gen- 
eral appeal for aid for the yellow fever sufferers there. 
Twenty-one new cases and one death were reported on 
the 2lstinst. The fever is spreading among the colored 
people. 

The opening of the Permanent Exhibition on the 
First day of the week, is so objectionable to the minds 
of religious, sober people, that a meeting of Protestant 
ministers, and others, was held on the 2lst, at which a 
series of resolutions was adopted, lamenting and strong- 
ly condemning the act. A committee was appointed to 
prepare an address to the citizens of Philadelphia. 

The strike at the American Iron Works in Pittsburg, 
has ended, the employees, over 1500 in number, having 
resumed work at the old wages. The strike began at 
the time of the riots in that city, when the men de- 
manded an advance of 25 per cent on their wages. 

All the Chinese quarter of Grass Valley, Cal., except- 
ing one building, was burned on the night of the 18th. 
Over forty buildings were destroyed. All the China- 
men in Roseville township, Placer county, are being 
warned away by threats of death, and the fugitives are 
mostly gathering at Folsom. 


One hundred and eighty-five thousand pounds of 


dried fruit have been shipped from Barnesville, Ga., 
this season. 


The monthly receipts from carrying milk over the 


North Pennsylvania Railroad average from $4,500 to 


$5,000. 
The Grand Republic, the largest and finest steamboat 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Mary Ann Sharpless, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
51; from Samuel Nicholson, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51, and 


Big Springs, 160 miles east of Cheyenne, on the night| 
of the 18th inst. The robbers took from the express 
safe about $65,000, and from the passengers about 


$1300, and several gold watches. for William H. Nicholson, $2.10, vol. 51; from George 

The number of deaths in this city for the week end-| Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 51, and for Lewis Sharpless, Io., 
ing at noon on the 22d, was 256 —a decrease of 60 from ' $2.10, vol. 51; from John A. Potter, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 
the same period last year. The number in New York,|51; from Joseph E. Troth, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from 
for the week, was 507. Levi Varney, Canada, $2.10, vol. 51; from John 8. 

Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations on} Fowler, O., $2.10, vol. 51; from Seth Compton, O., per 
the 22d. inst. American gold 103}. U.S. sixes, 1881,| John Carey, $2.10, vol. 51; from Richard Mott, Agent, 
110 ; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 105§ ; do. do. 1867, 1079; do. | Io., for John Hampton, Micajah Emmons, Thomas C. 
do. 1868, 109}; new 5 per cents, 107}; do. 44 per cents,| Battey, Rebecca Askew, Thomas D. Yocum, Josiah 
105} ; do. 4 per cents, 101}. Stratton, and William P. Dewees, $2.10 each, vol. 51 ; 

Cotton.—Sales of 290 bales of middlings at 11} a 11}| for Amy C. Hoopes, John Worth, Jr., and Joseph P. 
cts. per lb. for uplands and New Orleans. Eldridge, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 51; for Deborah S. Kirk, 

Petroleum.—Prices have advanced. Crude is selling! (City, and Hannah Hutton, Myk., $2.10 each, vol. 51; 
ifrom B. F. Wickersham, Hannah N. Harry, and Mar- 
a : garetta J. Mercer, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 51; from James 
Flour.—Western extra at $5.00; Minnesota extra) R. Cooper, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51, and for Charles Cooper, 
family, good at $7.00; fancy at ~7.25; high grades at| Lettice Thompson, James P. Cooper, and Thomas B. 
$7.374 a $7.50; Penna. do. good at >7.00; fancy at Hoopes, $2.10 each, vol. 51; from Frederick Maerkt, 
$7.374 ; Ohio do., choice at $7.12} ; Indiana and South- | Q,, +2.10, vol. 51; from Isaac Good, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; 
ern at -6.75 a $7.50 ; and patent at -8.25 a $9.50. |from Robert W. Lewis, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from John 

Grain.—Receipts of wheat light, and prices advanc-' f, Sheppard, N. J , $2.10, vol. 51; from Asenath Ed- 
ing—sales of 10,000 bushels reported at prices ranging gerton and Stephen Hodgin, Io., per Elizabeth R. 
from $1.48 to $1.55. Corn is quiet at steady figures. | Bedell, $2.10 each, vol. 51; from Truman Cooper, Pa., 
Sales of 12,000 bushels at 59 a 60 cts. Oats are in fair) per Samuel Allen, $2.10, vol. 51; from William T. 
demand. Western white, fair and prime at 35 a 38 cts. | Pawect, Ind., for Isaac Furnis, Philip Johnson, Esther 
and dark and light, unmixed, at 33 a 34 cts. Mills and Sarah Mills, $2.10 each, vol. 51; from Isaac 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 85 cts. to $1, per’ H. Wood, N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from Caleb P. Haines 
100 pounds; mixed do, 70 to 85 cts. Straw, 60 to 75 and John Bull, N. J., $2.10 each, vol. 51; from 
cts. per 100 pounds. | Margaret P. Warner, Pa., $4.70, vols. 50 and 51; from 

ForeiGn.—Reports from the European war are some- Joseph E. Hoopes, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; for Samuel Har- 
what conflicting, and it is difficult to determine whether grave, Minn., $2.10, vol. 51; from Ashton Richardson, 
either army is gaining any decided advantage over the el., 32.10, vol, 51; from Valentine Meader, Mass., 
other. It is generally conceded, however, that the $2.10, vol. 51, and for Peace N. Hussey, Me., $2.10, 
Russians failing to make any advance, is victory for the yol, 51; from William Hicks, City, $2, vol. 51; from 
Turks. All accounts indicate that the fighting which Joseph W. Lippincott, City, $2, vol. 51 ; from Elizabeth 
has been in progress for several days, is attended with M, Worth, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Richard M. Acton, 
fearful loss of life to both armies. The effect of the N. J., $2.10, vol. 51; from Owen Evans, Del., $2.10, 
war upon both countries is already assuming a serious yol. 51; from Persis E. Hallock, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 51, 
aspect. In Turkey, the condition of the working and and for Susan C. Gorham, 10 cents, Postage; from 
lower classes, is said to be the subject of great anxiety, Thomas Y. French, O., $2.10, vol. 51, and for Barzillai 
even in the capital, while in the provinces, want and French and Robert Miller, $2.10 each, vol. 51; from 
privation are such as no other people would patiently James Lee, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51; from Edward Balder- 


jendure. . : iston, Pa., $2.10, vol. 51. 
President MacMahon has issued a manifesto to the! 


electors of France, in which he points out, that since| Remitlances received after Fourth-day morning will not 

his accession to power he has, by appealing to the appear in the Receipts until the following week. 

moderate men of all parties, endeavored to ensure order | 

at home and peace abroad. He has only resorted to al 

fresh appeal to the country when this double blessing) THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD COL- 

appeared to him to be compromised. The manifesto LEGE. 

owt peta mma of the form of government is} 4 Stated Annual Meeting of “The Corporation of 
‘At the second trial of Gambett lf, hi Haverford College,” will be held at the Committee 
Ahh bie second trial oF amber’, On appeat trom 118 Room of Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 


previous sentence of three months’ imprisonment and Third-day, Tenth month 9th, 1877, at 3 o'clock, P. m 
2000 frances fine, his counsel argued that the tribunal y Epwarp Berrie. Jn Secretary. 
? ” i 


which condemned him was incompetent. The court 
rejected the plea and confirmed the sentence pronounced 
at the first trial. 

The Standard says it is announced that four large 
London firms have been invited to make tenders for a 
supply of iron huts, to be erected near Bucharest, for 
100,000 Russian soldiers. 

The British steamer Rowland, Captain Swaffin, from 
Montreal for Queenstown, with 60,000 bushels of wheat, 
has stranded on Holyrood beach, Newfoundland. It is 
thought the vessel is a total loss, but part of the cargo 
may be saved. 

The Times, in its naval intelligence, says: ‘“ Per- 7K 
emptory orders have been received at Portsmouth for WESTTOW N BOARDING SCHOOL. 
the iron armor-plated steamships Triumph, 6660 tons, A well qualified teacher of the Latin and Greek 
and Hercules, 8677 tons, to be got ready for sea by the | languages, will be wanted at the opening of the next 
30th of next month. It is expected that the Triumph |S¢ssion, 10th mo. 29th. Apply to. 
will relieve the Shah in the Pacific.” The fact of Peru Joseph Passmore, Goshenville, Chester Co., Pa. 
having demanded reparation for the attack of the John E. Carter, 624 South 24th St, Philada. 
British ships Shah and Amethyst on the Huascar, may Wm. Evans, 252 South Front S8t., 
be the cause of the above orders. Geo. J. Seattergood, 413 Spruce St., 

The steamer Olgo, towing the caisson containing the 


Egyptian obelisk for London, sailed on the 21st inst. 
— ; : MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Trenton, N. J., 


} cts. in barrels, and standard white at 14§ cts. for 
export, and 16} a 173 cts. per gallon for home use. 





The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education have 
appointed Richard J. Allen to receive the applications 
of Teachers who may wish to engage in the instruction 
,of Preparative Meeting or family schools within Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. Such Teachers, or Com- 
mittees and parents desiring to employ them, may ad- 
dress or call on Richard J. Allen, at No. 472 N. Third 
St., or No. 833 N. Seventh St., Philada. 





“ 


on the Mississippi river, was burned about midnight of WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. on the 13th of 9th month, 1877, GeorGe Woop to 
the 19th inst., and entirely destroyed, at the St. Louis} The Winter Session opens on SEcoND-DAY, the 29th | SARAH Duy, daughter of Philip P. Dunn. 
levee. The steamboat Carondelet, lying alongside, was|of TentH MonTH. Those intending to send pupils 
also burned, Loss $190,000, and the insurance #90,000. | will please make application to Bensamin W. Pass- 
In the Superior Court at Baltimore, the suit of the|MorE, Sup’t., (address Street Road P. O., Chester Oo., 
State of Maryland against the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-| Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 
road for the recovery of a tax of one-half of one per| Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
cent. on the gross receipts of the road, has been decided 
by Judge Dobbin in favor of the Company. The case 
has been carried by the State to the Court of Appeals. | Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philidelphia. 
_An eastern bound passenger train on the Union Pa-| Physician and Superintendent—Josaua H. WorTH- 
cific Railroad, was robbed by thirteen masked men at'rnoron, M. D. 


Diep, at her residence in Rahway, N. J., on the 14th 
of 9th month, 1877, Susan W. THorn, wife of Matthias 
B. Thorn, in the 45th year of her age, a member of 
Rahway Particular, and Rahway and Plainfield Month- 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, _ |/¥ Meeting of Friends. 


—_——~orrrrrr~ 


NTER, 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRI 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





